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Sey v6 of (he powers of the he 
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3 si ho nti intonsifiontion of the wot of 
% movements of the body gor to 

A, a8 in the woking state, It may bo torm 
wa 1 a rem We have soon that 
dea by , an aotion of the interior senses, Which 
by hi within or from without 
ie Somnambulism, owing to some pooulinr 

a system, the nerves of q motion 
the promptings of thé internal senses, 
h these create in the mind while in the 
His the organs of and froquonthy 
Pel 2 „ volitions of the 


oe of the same gonernl oondition, 
a manifestations has rv the name of Som 
255 manifested in the atterance of inn. 
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mer Window on the bop of n four story house, leaning forward 
and apparently Conter plating it lönp itto the airsal 

(Anite rooontly, n man whs fe one night at tho lop of 
a liberty pole in Cherry ret, Now York, with hia night 
dlothes and e‚ on, hmusing hiding if hy turning the vane 110 


i 


whe wale head in tyrant hele As siland for 1 0 Hime, when he quietly 
He, and on arriving mt the gre wind he stat and ran 


ble was, however, overtaken Wy he enen, ha fainted 


when 


and fell, and BOON TOVITOA mid totürnså p erin) state, 


„ his ne 
without hoi Ing able to Hive AY homl of * he hað herri 
doing, oF of the moVives whigh ri him to so stranga on 
not 

An hunt is on record, of & boy Hrenteing that he arona from 
his bod, ascended to the summit of w high precipice, ond 
brought an engle’s nest and placed VW under the haad of hia bed 
On ww akoning he found the ongli a nest where he eme he 
had placed it 
Waa confirmed ns at aotial coourrende hy persona whe had wit 


Ihrem that he had aasended that presipios 
nessa ite T'he precipice wha sugh that in Wie ardinary state he 
oild not have adaled it, and it Would have hean porilous for him 
to maka the ee! 

The foregoing facta, to which many others of like nature might 
he added, show the soute perseption of 2 
põssosged by persons while in the somnamtulic state. Put 
there ia abundant evidence in faata that the other powers, while 
the person is in this state, are often in an equally high atate of 
unfolding, Numer cases have hege of parsons painting 
piotares, and performing other Works of ingenuity, and even of 
solving mathemationl problema, of which they wore entirely in 
capable in the waking stata, And what hightons the wonder is, 
that many things requiring the most delicate eee of the 
sonso of sight, have been porformed by sotinambulists, In n stata 
of total external darkness. 

When a boy, residing in Waston, Pu wo for a time roomed 
witha young man Who was mudh e to fita of gn lin lian, 
On one coonsion ha was suddenly aroused to n gonsioienesa of 
his situation, and as ha informed as, for & moment, before he 


was restored entirely to his natural state, it wae na “Hight wn 


6 minute objects with the utmost ian ng. 
afterward he was obliged to grape his 
hie bed, * 


tö 
n his “P P genera the ongo of a Mr Col. 
, Now York, “who, while asleep, would 
Send arte pony and lang lettera, in u roon perfectly 
won om his lines straight, orons his Ve and dot 
n whe it por ant ij legible. Ho seemed to bo . 
felag e would often tell whata sister and 
doing, and whore they ware, whan several 
is statements, thongh man abd often, 
onret, Thin was in GZA 
Which haa F017 extensive ie in 
is related on the authority of the Ardh- 
1 young derem was in the habit of 
hin sermona while in 7 
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7 Sord adoradi adorable 2 00 1 g with a vowel, required that bed that ce be- 


fore it should be changed into cet, he accordingly added the “. 
While he was writing, “the Archbishop held a piece of paste- | relative positions of mineral bodies in the earth, being apparent. 
board under his chin to prevent him from seeing the aper on | ly in accordance with general laws, seems to confirm this con, 

which he was writing; bit — on, not at all incommoded, clusion. . 
The paper on which he was ng was then removed, and an- Similar remarks applicable to tn vga kingdom 
a other piece substituted; but he instantly perceived the change | The apple-tree pl in the forest, soon becomes gross ang 
b He also wrote pieces of music in this state, with his eyes closed, gnarly, as by sympathy with the wild vegetation by which it i i 
The words were under the music, and once were too large, and constantly surrounded; whereas, on the other hand, wild vege 
not placed exactly under the corresponding notes. He soon | tation introduced into the society of that which hha been refine 
perceived the error, Mote on the part, and wrote it over again | by cultivation, soon changes its aspect in such a manner ag we 
with great exactness believe cannot be entirely accounted for by the mere difference 
The case of Jane C. Ridêr, known as the Springfield Somnam- | in the quality of the soil. These remarks are more or less appli. 

bulist, created, some years ago, much wonder and speculation | cable to all vegetable producti 

among intelligent persons acquainted with the facts. I find the] In the animal kingdom, the same sympathetic influence ig no 
following account preserved in my note- book, with a reference | only displayed in the mutual affections and attachments of ani. 
1 the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol XI, No. 4 and mals of the same species for each other, age which bind them 
5, (which work I have not now at hand ) for more particular in- | together, as it were, by a chain of recipro ence, but in 
4 


dom, cannot be without their effects upon each other, and j indi 
rectly upon the solid bodies of which they are a part, m 


uties in the dark, and with her eyes bandaged; would | control of a kind of will-force, and is thus made to exert & pou. 

a dark room and with cotton filled in her eye-sockets, | tive action upon animals meee influence. Thus ger- 

— thick black silk handkerchief tied over the whole. These | pents, and some other animals, to possess a power of fasci. 
gs were witnessed by hundreds of respectable persons. She | nation over certain other living creatures, as is proved by nu- 


* S Miss Rider “ would walk in her sleep, attend to do- | certain animals the sympathy seems to be partially under the 
in 


ithout difficulty, to play at backgammon while in this | merous and well- attested facts. 
ld generally beat her antagonist, though in her| In man the same sympathetic principle is displayed i in 4 | pap r 
normal state she knew nothing about the game, and remembered | variety of forms. For instance, the action of any | icular | 
hing whatever which occurred during her fits.” faculty or passion in one person, tends to excite the action of | 
Facts similar to the foregoing have been familiar more or less, | corresponding faculties or passions in the minds of persons with 
to medical men of every nation for many ages. They are re- who may be in communication. Thus mirth excites mirth, 
corded in the books, and no one pretends to doubt them. Vet, joy excites joy, sorrow excites sorrow, &e. It is upon the per- 
strange to say, the en that phenomena of a e Ftd analog ous | fection of 9 L transmission of sentiments ax 
* nature to those recorded above, can, in particular persons, be in- tions from one person to another, that the 3 of 80 cia : 
Auced by a certain physical process, is met, upon 4 priori grounds, ally d 
with the most un ualified in dulity by many physicians, even | should be thoroughly studied and * deal (> those wh 
jnt the face of c ntly occu 3 e most absolute | form congenial social relations. . 92 
95 and unexceptionable testimony! It is gratifyi owever, to But of the sympathetic influence almost every 0 at 
| reflect that Truth e ists independently of the f o „disbelief times conscious, even when it has not been developed by direct 80- 
of men, that it possesses an intrifsic po w l intercourse. Often on meeting a person for the first time, 
t _ finally ke it gonspicuous 13 al m d, spite the | one will feel, almost before a word has been exchanged, an in- 
; incredu eck it is a first met; and this er now | describable attraction to him, which cannot be accounted for by 4 
r Be N plified i in respect to the subject referredto. | any knowledge of the quality of his mind or affections, acquired 
iF 5 8 blished niversall acknow edged, such as are | by any external process. On the other hand, how often on 

nec oat ‘with Were een of Somy first coming into the presence of a man, do we irresistibly feel 
0 al powerful parens that there is an indescribable something about him which we do 


| 


rs 


ism, afford an ad- 
stence of the in- 
bo i bulists, often | not like, even though we may at the same time have no doubt 

; ¢ which to others of his general moral integrity? The same influence renders 
Be Brite paint or embroider, or | us unavoidably stiff and formal while in the presence of some, 
ly dem ding an acute exercise of | and free and open while in the presence of others. The whole 

se nse is developed in some other | phenomenon appears to be ‘ofertas certain peculiar spiritual 
emanations with which each person 18 mee wae, in 


e constituted, and 1 5 5 of different persons must be naturally 5 
ects, as plysioal other, and must blend and unite according to the — ‘ 


affinities, or else there is genial association. 

When there is a perfect blending and unity of the spheres or- 
spiritual emanations of different persons, and the minds of such 
persons are interiorly susceptible of impressions, and are pro- 
perly free from the disturbance of outer influences, another phe- 
menon sometimes ensues: thoughts and emotions flow from 

age, signifi A that power z mind to mind, without the employment of the organs of speech, 
syst 7 particu ar conditions | or of any external signs. How frequently does it happen, when 
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2 of th e Outer organs of sense. 
v prepared fo hef 4 5 ır disquisit 
4 asider the var a of what „ 


a Re ly borne in min 
1ed ANIMAL AGNETISM, 6 


n to believe that | obtrusive influences discharged from their minds, that the 
ed bc ET exists, in | thoughts of both will simultaneously alight on the same subject, 
even though this be totally foreign to the theme of previous con- 


gdoms. In the mineral and v ble kingdoms, | versation! This may be attributed to the fact that the blend- 
es measurably unites them as one being, and 


are not 80 the laws of sas 
15 onclugion that the c mmingling thus brings the moki a their respective minds into unison, 


mineral king-] and fa extend the wave of thought from one to the other, 
| Y 
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Owing, We presume, to the same general cause, it frequently self to be pinched or pricked with a sharp instrament, the sub. 
happens that when one is approng hing another, even though un-| ject feele a corresponding pain. Sometimes the subject wiii 
seen, the other will think and speak of him a moment before his | even obey the volitions of the operator in moving about the 
appearance, This phenomenon is of so fre quent ocourrence that room, without a word being spoken to him; and we have known 
it has given rise to à well-known proverb, whieh we need not re instances in which the form of any animal could He presented 
peat, Sometimes this consciousness of the approach of friends, | before the subject with the vividness of reality, amply by the 
is, in persons of peculiar temperaments, exceedingly impressive, | Influence of the operator's # imagination, Many subjects show s 
A clergyman informed me that his mother-in-law, Mrs, P, | great faellity in imbibing Impressions from the mind of the ope- 
residing in Providence, R. I. had a distinct consclousness of the | rator, and even from the general mental atinoephere by which 
approach of her husband on his return from sea, although shef they are surrouny, led; and these they will relate in their own 
had no other reason to expect bis arrival at the time, This im- phraseology, and in recombined forma, in such a way as to leave 
pression commenced several hours before he made his appears} the impression upon the minds of those present, that they re- 
ance, and she accordingly prepared herself for his reception, 2 this knowledge by a process Independent of influx from 
She knew the instant he placed his hand upon the lateh of the | the iy minds, 
door, and had arisen from her seat and advanced to meet a When the subject le, with the consent of the operator, put In 
before he entered. 

The wife of d elergyman in Maine lately informed me that 
her father while lying on his death bed, had a distinet percep-| ject can hear the speech of no one except he be in communication 
tion of the approach of bis son who resided in a distant town, | with him. 
though none of the family expected him at the time, When he The foregoing is intended as a description of an imperfect 
mentioned that his son was coming, and near the house, they | stage of the magnetic state. In thie stage, though the subject 
supposed him to be wandering in his thoughts; but in a few | may have some degree of interior sight, yet the percep 
moments afterward the son entered. tions which it gives are so blended with the Impressions of 
We could relate many facts of this kind did we deem it ne- surrounding minds, that it ie not to be relied upon. A more 

The fore ré ii g are sufficient to prove the action of perfect stage of the magnetic condition will be deserthed in the 
an invisible medium, This medium | sequel, 
e called ag nim. It consists of the pe- We have not mentioned isolated facts to prove the reality of 
i emanations which surround every hu- such conditions as that above described, simply because these 
to the emanations which sur- have now become so common as to preclude the necessity. Such 
l it is by the commingling or conditions may be witnessed almost any day by those who will 
shat thoughts and emotions are | take the pains to inform themselyes, Besides there ie now gom- 
l from one mind to another Still paratively little incredulity existing among intelligent minds 
as we proceed. ag to the reality of this state, Although the doctrine of Animal 
That the sphere | Magnetism has been compelled, under the most disadvantageous 
s of the body, is, within certain circumstances, to fight ite way, inch by inch, to public credence, 
will, Admitting the existence it now numbers among its believers many of the most inteligent 
spoken, and that these often | men of the age, both in this country and in Europe; and few 
tic transmission of thoughts there are who are not willing to acknowledge that “there is 
+ this roti becomes intrinsical- | something in it” but how much, there are many who do not pre- 
ident. Indeed it is difficult, if not | tend to say, and apparently do not even care to know 
1 1 or organ of spiritual con- In the light of what has been said upon the foregoing subject, 
5 can ai without to some extent | we obtain a rational solution of another phenomenon—that of 
ight itself. SPIRITUAL IMPRESSIONS.. È use the term “spiritual impressions” 
from the nature of the cage | in a sense including all those distinct impressions whieh are 
iwo persons of congenial spheres made by foreign influences, upon the interior principle or spirit 
ly sustaining positive and nega- | of man, whether these impressions result from the action upon 
er, neat themselves together, with | the mind, of the invisible emanations—magnelic emanations, if 
bance by outer influences. Let the the expression is allowable—from surrounding thing» in the 
come perfectly passive; and let the | material world; whether they are caused by the sympathetic 
<4 grog the design to produce | action of spirits in the body, or by the similar action of spirite 
effect to be produced, he may | out of the body. 
rtain downward passes with the| The possibility of impressions coming to the mind through 
plendin ng of the-epfritual essences of the other — the physical senses, cannot for one moment 
o a great extent. The subtle fluid per- |} $ by those wip see foregoing statements in re- 
tion in the ae ae to t smer principles of magnetic sympathy. 
msed by the force of the operator’s will, and | The ar p ibili ' of the person in the magnetic state, 
ö senses will be closed, In this state the su owing great unfolding of the senses 
cannot see nor hear by the s of those senses, od the ot je spirit, w Len B the closing up of the senses of 
. * al operation performed upor th. y The „ indeed, isa kind of artificial 


2 Now between the 
0 state of the mind, there 


commnnile ation Wi ith i% third person, me" ympathetic rel ation je in 
like manner established with the latter: hut generally the gub- 
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even though he ia not under the influence of what iu known | much that on walking abroad into the folds and — — 
us human magntotism resulting from the agtion of another | herbs and grags, he saw into thoir Canenco, UBOS, ANA Propert 
eden A A third interior illumination occurred somo years subsequent 
Tho impressions which may be received by one Whose spirit- the latter, wherein additional mysterios were in like man 
ual principle is properly unfolded, ave of three general kinds; unfolded to his mind, His writings, though mixed with or 
thoy may be either retrospective, prospective, (prophetic) or | ties as resulting from circumstances which surrounded him, 
they may relate to fadts, truths and principles, the knowledge of | the influence of hereditary impressions, contain many Vala 
which could not be received at the time, through the channels of sugeestions and generalizations, which in his day were altogether 
the sonsos, Bither of these Kinds of impressions may be re novel, | 
cvived from either of three general sources : from the invisible| Analogous to the experiences of Jacob Boohme, (though moy 
emanations of existing things lu the outer World as addressing | perfect) were many of the experiences of Emanuus, SWEDENBORG 
the interior senses; from the sympathetic action of spirits still | of Whom we have before spoken, Aside from those trancas which 
in the material body; or from a like action of spirits who have | wo have seen Swedenborg frequently entered, he often experi, 
departed from the flesh. enced interior impressions and illuminations, a8 though he Won 
Many well authenticated examples of interior impressions of iu the natural and spiritual worlds at almost one and the same 
each of these kinds, and arising from each of these sources, | time. 
might here be mentioned, as ocourring in past and present ages, The life of Juna Srm.ine abounds with examples divectly in 
Among the most familiar cases on record are those found among point. 1 would recommend a perusal of the beautiful autobig, 
the Hebrew writings. Moses, and Joshua, and Isaiah, and many | graphy of this devout and amiable man, as the only menns of 
others whose names and Writings are found in the Old Testa- | justly appreciating thë evidence afforded by his experienco, of 
ment, were evidently subject to these impresslong. It was said | the constant guardianship of friendly spirits, Ivery im portant 
of Elisha the prophet, that he could tell the king of Israel the step of Stilling’s life, seemed to be directed by prompting» from 
words Which the king of Syria, (with whom he was at war,) | the interior world; and in thedarkest seasons of adversity, whey 
spake in his bedchamber. This would indicate a Kind of clair- | he was destitute, and without credit, and when immediate pecu 
Voyance, in addition to his high susceptibility to interior im- | niary aid became absolutely necessary to save him from ruin, 
_ pressions. some unseen hand was alwaysoutstreched for his assistance, and 
oe Among the heathen nations of those ancient times, interior | relief would come often from quarters from which there weren 
he A “impressions were equally common. In Egyptian, Grecian, and | possible reasons to expect it. In his youth, after having grows 
re Roman history, many such impression’ are recorded with the | out of his early associations, he suddenly felt an interior im 
o gaio marks of religious veneration whieh characterize the simi- | pression which commanded him to depart from the plage of his 
lar records of the Jows. The history of Zaroaster is quite ob- | nativity. Obey ing the impression, he, wandered forth without 
— What we do know of him, however, renders it highly | plans, and almost money less and after passing through many 
robable that he received his best impressions intcriorly. The chequered scenes, he found himself a student in the medical 
ne may be said of Confucius, and some others. college at Strasburg, Ile was without funda, and with but few 
The history of every aucient nation also presents its accounts | personal acquaintances, but he thrice received, without asking, 
of angelic or spiritual appearances, and of impressions being re- | pecuniary assistance on the very day when it was absolutely 
vod through them, These appearances, in their main fea-| needed, and from sources whence he did not expect it, 
Pures correspond, whether found among Jewish, heathen, or At a subsequent time, being obliged by an exacting landlord 
Mohammedan records, Angels are said to have appeared to to pay rent on a particular day, the day arrived and found him 
‘many of the Hebrew prophets, and gave them instructions, | without means to meet the demand, Having no credit, owing to 
— Socraten, and many other distinguished persons among the | his misfortunes, he was thrown into the deepest mental distress, 
eg ~~ heathens, were frequently conscious of the presenge of spirits. | when, an hour or two before the payment was to be made, a 
1 $% Paul, while on his perilous voyage to Rome, was comforted by | postmah arrived with en letter enclosing one hundred and fifteen 
k x: an angel. From these spiritual visitors, heathen and Jow re- trix dollars from his friend Goethe, who, without the knowledge 
* oel ved impressions. The accounts found among the records of or Stilling, had caused the publication of the biography of the lat- 
Pe both, appear to be equally well authenticated, tows youth, and had received that sum as n portion of the pro- 
It would be useless for any one to contend that spiritual im- | ceeds, which ho felt prompted to send him at that tine. Many 
‘o pressions occurring in precisely the same manner With those to | like occurrences, some of them still more remarkable, took place 
i “which we have referred, entirely eeased with the early Chris- |in tho subsequent part of Stilling's life, which would seem toin 
+ tians, If they over really existed, no good reason ean be avsigned | dicate the kindly office of some protecting spirit in providing for 
k why they should ever cease, Besides records and testimonies | his relief in hours of need, by influencing the minds of those who 
much less obscure, and more easily verified than any Which are | gould assist him, But the eiveumstances need to be known in 
found either in the Old or New Testament, show that interior | order that the facts may be appreciated ; and our limite at pie 
Impress! general manner With | sent admit of no further reference. 
hat! rn times, and are of) One fact, however, may still be related as a specimen of many 
15 * others which occurred in Stilling’s experience, IUIaving at on 
bo mentioned afford | time, ocoagion to write on business to his friend Hess, Stilling, 
and yor i i Gorlits, | while engaged in writing, suddenly folt a deep internal impre 
A 11 utury. His | sion, as though n voice had spoken within him, that his friend 
ion which he revei odat | Lavater “would dic a bloody death—the death of a martyr’ 
di at lowes the oe He was impressed to write this to Hess, which he accordingly 
— 


— 


at spiwit, did. In ten weeks after Stilling had this impression, Lavater 


yole much inthe | received a mortal wound from the hand of a Swis grenadiey 


continued in his | incited, as it was supposed, by some political jealousy, 

his own lan-“ Dr, George De Bonneville, a physician and Anabaptist 
ght for seven days, | preacher, who resided at Germantown, Pa, before and during 
singdom of joys” | the American revolution, was nlro subject bo interior impressions 
he same diving] Being an exceedingly benevolent man, he spent much of hia 


orior things, inso: | time in bestowing gratuitous modicul attention upon the poor 
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One morning hè told his family that hee felt impressed to 10 ‘pended 1 a million of miles from the earth, surrounded by the 
into Philadelphia (nine miles distant) by a consciousness that a | blank void of space, and unfamiliar with Ne operations 
vessel had just arrived in port, having on board a poor sick | | upon the surface of the planets; and if we could suppose a mes- 
sailor who needed his assistance. He accordingly went to | senger by some means to be sent to him, who presents detailed 
Philadelphia, and found the sick sailor, just as he had de- | accounts of psy chological facts such as we have given above, and 
* scribed. then proceeds to describe the wonders of wonders involved in 
During the revolution, while Philadelphia was ocoupied by | | the growth and constitution of a blade of grass—which may it 
the British, Dr. De Benneville resided a portion of the time at be supposed he would be best prepared to believe? Would 
Reading, Pa. One day while there, he ordered his horse and | not one appear to involve as great a wonder as the other? and 
chaise, saying that the British had on that day evacuated Phila- would there be any great difference in their respective degrees 
delphia, and that matters there required his immediate atten- | | of credibility 2 
tion, His family at first thought him wandering in his mind:| The reason why so many persons refuse their assent to, and 
but they suffered him to depart. A day or two afterward, intel- | even recoil from the contemplation of, such psychological facts 
ligence arrived that the British had actually evacuated Phila- as the foregoing, is because a dark aud dismal veil of materialism 
delphia on that very day! | enshrouds the best powers of their minds, and, regardless of the 
A gentleman of the strictest veracity residing in New York, infinitude of unseen causes and principles which pervade the 
(whose name I am not now at liberty to mention) recently in- | length and breadth of the universe, they are firmly shut up im 
formed me that he had a distinct impression that if his brother | the belief only of that which can be seen, and felt, and handled! 
embarked on a certain sea voyage, which he was contemplatfng, But if man would only turn his thoughts inward, and duly con- 
he would in some way lose his life before his return home, | template the mysterious and immeasurable universe of his own 
though of the particular circumstances that would attend his soul, he would never be disposed to say of what it may wot be 
death, he had no foresight. Immediately on receiving this im- capable, especially in the face of well-attested and constantly oc- 
pression, he wrote to his brother, who was at a distant port, to [Purring facts to the contrary. 
dissuade him from going; but his letter was too late to be re- One more remark: The psychological facts to which we have 
ceived. Some weeks afterward, he had a distinct impression prear evidently belong to the general categories in which we 
his brother was undergoing the process of drowning, at the | have arranged them. Facts occurring in ancient and modern 
11 he after ward learned, that event was ac- times, are all marked with the same general characteristics. 
ly taking p though his brother was at the time not less None of these facts, then, should be considered peculiarly sacred 
a 1 Rua ed miles off. I must here remark that distance and authoritative, because they are found recorded in a particu- 
t t no effect upon the causes of these im- | lar book: none should be considered profane and unworthy of 
| attention, because they occurred since that book was compiled. 
f: on of facts of this nature to almost any | | Let all be received for what they are worth—no more nor no 
a good reason to believe that interior | less; and let us rejoice in the evidence of an inspiration in our 
dreams, visions, or by direct influx, | own day, far more perfect than any that existed three thousand 
present day than they have been at any | years ago. 
the world’s history. The present nervous The superior claims which some of the records of the bible 
— — and the high degree of unfolding and seem to put forth, are attributable to the carly period when the 
pres number of minds have arrived, form | books forming it were composed. If, for instance, the first fact 
e for frequent interior impressions and | stated in relation to Dr. George De Benneville, had occurred 
—— which have ever existed so extensively three thousand years ago, it would have been recorded somewhat 
rid before. Furthermore, in the present crisis of man’s | on this wise: And the voice of the Lord came unto De Benne- 
ritual history, there are personal and general in- | Ville, the physician, saying, Arise, get thee hence; for behold in 
e, which we may naturally suppose are more cal- Philadelphia which is by the river side, there lieth one sick, 
the interest of spiritual intelligences in the nigh unto death, and needeth thine attendance. So De Benne- 
rid, and to call forth their assistance, than any condi- ville arose and departed, and came unto the city, and found the 
have ever existed among mankind heretofore. And man that was sick, even as the voice of the Lord had described 
have come, and which are constantly coming to to him“ — And the incident as thus related would at this day, 
we have good reason to believe that there are | be believed and reverenced as a sacred and stupendous miracle. 
ot hundreds of persons residing even in the cities of New On the other hand, if the great and amiable Reformer who lived 
Aad Brooklyn, who are more or less subject to spiritual in Palestine, lived in our day, and pretended to predict with 
sions of the various kinds to which we have referred. Of certainty the destruction of a city, or to read accurately from 
s the world knows but little, because, for fear of the the memory of a woman the fact that she had had five hus- 
f the sensuous and skeptical, they are seldom made the bands. he would be pronounced a deceiver: and by those who 
and even when they are, it is with re-| make hereditary faith the touchstone of orthodoxy, the ery of 
ed 1 the injunction of secrecy. At no ee “ collusion”? would be raised as a convenient substitute for in- 
and argument. But we trust the reader will remem- 
. a few thousand years can make no essen- 
the sacredness of Truts; and that whether 
in the first or the PEA century, by this 
t, it should be equally cherished and venerated. 
And that l è for old phenomena and disclosures which would 
clu lea ji Apapa of the equally truthful rew, isa 
re e OF pers s and forms and names, and not a love for 


— — 


= <n 


established by the Deity and eter- 
e Universe, exhibiting their legitimate 
j every age and nation. 
„ ae 3 
om the Whale!“ 
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N LISM AND SUPERNATURALISM, Are men of ardent mental temperaments, and inhale ijmealhe 
ATURA tions after truth have possibly trayeled to onweurantelie 
DAVIS'S REVE 1 A TIONS, 4. tremes in reference to some grave matters of Theology. Thy 
BY NELSON BROWN. | not an uncommon infirmity, certainly not one that should Heid 
<n } * | unchristianize or expatriate them. 
Brerneen: Understanding that the “Univercolum is to be We have read the“ New Revelations,” and we have ponder. 


a fearless Advocate of Truru in all its religious and philosophic | ed more deeply the old. We give our decided preference tothe * 


forma, or coming from whaterey sake} 1 2 ä writings of Moses, the Prophets, and the Evangelists. We are 
will ever be open to free and candid discussion, | have taken 


: | not prepared to rank the new Revelator with Isaiah, Jesus Christ 
the liberty of offering you and the public a few thoughts upon g or the Apostles. This to us would be impious at least. To m 
one or two subjects much agitated at the present day. They it seems profane to argue that any mere man can hope to rank 
are subjects indeed, which lie at the very heart of Christianity | equal with the especial Son of God, to teach higher and more 
cand Religious Philosophy. I sincerely trust they will continue important truth than he taught, or wield the same miraculouw 
to be agitated until we all find a n 205 thereof. power. Jesus is represented in the record as being something 
There are two extremes in me ur stan world in regard to more than a mere man, or a “fully developed man“ His 
miracles, The one, vitra Supe rnaturalism, the other naked N. was a mission higher than that of prophet or seer. He wa 
turalism. The one imputes all miracles to a direct exercise of sent of the Father to save the world, to bring life and immortal. 
divine, omnipotent power, without regard to Nature, her Laws, | ity to light, and to reveal to man a perfect code of morals. He, 
or the nature of things; or in other words, a power in direct | and he only, was, or can be a true representative of the Father 
antipodes to all known or unknown laws of Nature—above, and _the brightness of his glory—the perfect image of his person. 
contrary to them all ;—a kind of brute force exercised—blind to To me he is the “resurrection and the life,” or he is nothing 
every thing except to actual results. The other is a kind of That he revealed great truths which “otherwise never could 
“philosophic, natural magic, open and comprehensible to all when have blessed a wanting race, seems evident. That he revealed 
its principles and rules of law are discovered, and governed by | / divine truth, is improbable, and it is certain he revealed very 
certain immutable and harmonious laws, all within the circle of }jttle of what the world calls philosophy. His mission was not 
© physical nature. that of a philosopher. That he revealed the highest, the most 
Now we believe there is a middle course here—one more in important truths of ethics, duty and destiny, and of the Father, 
harmony with true philosophy, and the nature of things. We that man can ever hope to learn while in the flesh, I have no 
fully believe there is a great battle near at hand in the Christ- doubt. Yet that he left uarevealed many important truths, to be 
f jan world upon the great subject of miracles; and all who are revealed to man in subsequent ages, and in more advanced 
*. interested in the coming contest, whether Christian, infidel or stages of enlightenment, seems neither inconsistent nor profane. 
| philosopher, would do well to begin soon to polish and put in He revealed while upon earth sufficient for the age in which he 
order their weapons of offense and defense. This great moral lived, and perhaps sufficient for all succeeding ages. In the first 
battle must be fought with keener weapons than of old; they dawnings of the Gospel, it is well known, that even the imme- 
must pierce deeper than of old, to obtain a victory. The mode diate disciples of Jesus did not understand many of his revela- 
ol warfare is changing with believer and unbeliever ; new and | tions and truths. They were “ hard to be understood.” They 
_ more formidable weapons have been forged, and soon will be! understood not fully the crowning glory and truth of the Gos. 
= gleaming in the sunlight, and ringing upon helmet and | pel—the resurrection. They entertained very vague views in re- 
bduckler. | gard to the “kingdom of heaven.” Peter did not understand the 
Scarcely any subject connected with Christianity has attract- | covenant of grace in its extent and triumphs until enlightened 
ed more attention of late in the Universalist denomination than | by a vision on the housetop at Joppa. Sufficient was revealed 
that of miracles. It is indeed a grave subject, well deserving for that age—more indeed than they all understood. I can see 
This attention. But it should, methinks, be a little more care- nothing absurd or contradictory in the idea that still future gen- 
fully and candidly discussed. We should not be content to erations should be blessed with additional revelations from God 
nail our faith in miracles to a few old, stereotyped arguments, As to the manner of the revelations I have nothing in this place 
merely, or be too confident that we have thus arrived at the ne | to say. It may be by a more perfect development of our nature. 
* 4 plus ultra of all knowledge, and all philosophy in regard to the I can find nothing in the Bible, in reason or the nature of things, 
rationale of miracles. | which bids me to confine all miracles, and all divine revelations, 
There has already been some discussion upon the subject by | to the Apostolic age. There is no intimation in the record that 
the clergy of the denomination mentioned, and which has ap- all ages from the death of the Apostles, onward. and for ever, 
_ parently grown out of the so called “ New Revelations.” There should be shut out from any additional revelations of divine 
‘has been exhibited, I am sorry to say, no little bitterness of truth. This is a subject too much neglected by Christians. We 
p spirit in some quarters, and of unmanly squeamishness in others. should like to dwell here a little longer, but space forbids. 
% A very sad course to get at the Truth, or to convince the error-| To ask for a higher revelation than that made by prophets or 
ist of his errors. Some have shouted humbug, others excom- Jesus Christ seems to me inconsistent and profane. To ask for 
munication! and amid all this Popish thunder, and war of subordinate revelations, and even to expect them, is to my mind 
Words, I have seen but one ndid, manly review of this pro- consistent with reason, the record, and the yearning heart. The 
bed Book, and that had but very little to say concerning its | great central truth of Christianity, of philosophy and religion, 
philosophy. ae ot = we already have—the resurrection—a future life of blessedness 
me of the “shining lights” of the The great central truth of moral ethics we also have—the 
8 z to absolute infidelity, and that | Brotherhood of the Race. The Golden Rule of practice we have, 


and the doctrine of a common universal Father, 

To me the comprehensibility of God, the “ mode of his exist- 
ence,” the divine philosophy of the origin of worlds, and of the 
race; the philosophic rationale of miracles, etc. are subordinate 
considerations, or forms of truth. Even were they revealed to 
man, I can see no important practical benefits they could be- 
_| stow upon the intellectual or moral nature of the human race 

| They might satisfy an idle curiosity, they might herhaps en- 
$- | large our views of God; but this is not probable while in the 
flesh, and with our present innate love of the marvelous. Such 

* The reader is referred to an article on the Philosophy of Mira- 


eles, in the 2d No. of the Univercœlum, for what we have to say con- 
che powers which Christ possessed and exercised., 8. B. B. 
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knowledge, if revealable at all to finite beings, we should natur- though somewhat misty review, has rather darkened it, “He 


ally suppose would be reserved for the glorified state of man. 


But we may be mistaken here.“ 


admits that Mr. Davis really conversed with spirits; that he 


| actually received his revelations from them. True to the Swe- 


Even if we take the ground that God exists in all Nature, and | denborgian philosophy, he admits all this. He considers Mr. 
that he cannot be separated from it; that all Nature's operations Davis an honest revelator in all things as far as he is concerned. 
and laws are but the voice or “thoughts of God ;” that there are But, alag! he was sadly sinned against! Some of these revela- 
no miracles in the popular understanding of the word nor can | tions militated against Swedenborg ; the new Revelator was told, 
be ; that all worlds came into their present form and harmonious in the spiritual world, that all the theology of the Swedish Seer 
arrangement by the operations of mere natural laws operating | was not pure gold! This staggered the worthy Professor a 
for untold ages, and that man himself, the noblest work of all, is little. He was willing to receive at sight and on trust, nearly 
the mere product of nature—springing up blindly and rather all the wonders of the Poughkeepsie Seer, save those which 
mysteriously, and by slow degrees growing from reptile to ape, and | jostled his particular nailed-fast theology! That must not he 


from ape to human form divine—f repeat, if we take this ground, 


| meddled with. It was already perfect and full-grown. Nought 


where indeed is the great practical good of it, even though it be | could be added; nought diminished ! God forbid that we 
solid ground? Does is remove a single difficulty with the doubt- | should be harsh or uncharitable with any man. We esteem the 
ing Christian? Does it really satisfy the avowed infidel any bet- Professor as a worthy man. We admire him for his independ- 
ter if he is a thinking reasonable one? The mode of God's ence, but not for this miserable shift in relation to the “lying 
existence is still a mystery, we cannot get at it any more than | spirits!” Yes, according to the explanation of Professor Bush, 
we can get at the essence of matter, or the immortal germ of the some wicked, loquacious spirits, out of envy or spite, perhaps, 


spiritual Man. Whether God exists in or independent of Mat- 


> 73 ý 
against the disciples of the o/d Seer. or perhaps out of a mere 


ter; whether he is a tangible or an intangible Entity—in the | mischievous love for a joke, actually lizd to poor Davis, the nem 


form of man, or without form, is equally mysterious and incom- 


1 io 1 8 . . 7 2 . 
Seer, especially in relation to certain Swedenborgian doctrines! 


prehensible as to his mode of existence—the mode of his all per- This makes it all cleay—and the reputation of the Professors 
vading power. And all this anxiety to make a strong point here peculiar dogmas, and the reputation of the balance of the Re- 


in reference to the mode of God's existence, and to baptzie it 


d the Church during the dark ages in reference to the form 
ie Soul would assume when separated from the body. Some 
ontended that it would assume a round others a square form, and 
ill others that it could not exist in any format all, unless it had 
mething to exist in! Some of these remarks haye been made 
eto an 
colum,” written by W. M. Fernald. Much of that 

a ew Revelation.“ Do the endorsers 
a miraculous revelation? We be- 
rigin seems equally as mysterious or as pre- 
as the revelations of the prophets, or the miracles of 
low do they then account for its origin? By a pecu- 
newly-developed power or quality of the Mind, which 
gables it to approach the heavenly arcana and hold con- 
with disembodied spirits—with Moses and Elias for ought 
know. This power is common to all men it is said; its full 
pment, however, is attainable by few only. Very well 
that have we gained in this revelation by the way of ex- 
ining the actual rationale of all these wonders of which it 
s? Shall Mr. Davis himself do it? He admits his ina- 
i ty. He is unconscious what his revelations are until shown 
‘him by the Scribe. Shall the Book be credited as a divine and 
a great revelation? Are there internul and external evidences 
ol its genuineness! As to its genuineness, there is at least some 
; Its divine authenticity, however, is more questionable. 
Ne do not in this article intend to go into any argument on 
this point. * 
We cannot take the ground of Professor Bush in regard to 
|, the Book; perhaps we should, however, did we have å similar 


all theological. dogmas. I must confess that the 
stead of throwing any light upon the subject in his learnec 


one of the highest forms of Truth, seems to me rather idle to | 
y the least. It reminds me of a grave controversy which agita- | will judge for themselves where the truth is in this matter. 


| mere matter; other 
purpose to serve, and considered any mere man as infallible in| wl ole. Some, perh T 


velations, stands based upon a firm foundation. But enough of 
this, and perhaps too much. Thinking, untrammeled minds 


We again advert to the subject of miracles, and we do it with 
humility and reverence. What do we understand by miracles? 
The general understanding is the exercise of a power above, and 
contrary to Nature and her laws; or a result which is wholly 
preternatural in its character. The miracle is generally con- 


which appeared in the first number of | fined to force of power, while divine Wisdom and rules or laws, 


in reference to the application of that power are kept in the 
back-ground, and but little considered. Now to me, all matter 
all forces of physics and of spirits, and all wisdom, are identified 
and in harmony with the legitimate laws and rules of Nature. 
I take an enlarged view of Nature—perhaps too large. I wish 
to be understood here; we are too apt to be deceived by mere 
technical terms. I embrace spirit as well as matter in the word 
Nature. Nature itself possesses a Soul, or an energizing power. 
What that soul is—whether it be the subtle essence of matter, 
the Deity, a mysterious energizing law, or an infinite ramifica- 
tion of laws, I know not—I am not anxious to know. It is 
enough for me to believe that all the laws of God, whether 
natural, or apparently preternatural, are, with the great Law- 
Giver, if not to human perception, Narvrat Laws. It is only 
because man is finite, that he cannot discover them all, or un- 
derstand a hundredth part of those already known. Many of 
these laws never can be revealed to man, for they are too closely 
identified with the infimite; with the divine Essence or Spirit 
and Immortality. Hence the All-wise God will ever be, amid 
the rolling cycles of eternity, infinitely in advance of Angels and 
glorified Spirits in Knowledge! 
These laws are doubtless infinitely diversified. They are not 
alike, yet allin harmony. Some are probably identified with 
h spirit; others with man as a grand 
„with the origin of man by generation; 
ə with his tr to a resurrection state ; others with his 
nal progress. There is a wondrous law in constant operation 
re Fonte Ap oduction of the human species. That 


. press our good brother is “mistaken here.” If the nature pege 1 3 4 e dame it? What ig it? 
of God, his mode of being, and the philosophy of the ori; „ | nn oe . 4 
things in existenge, are masters of no t ical i porta > nal aan? N we u eto * It may be said that God works an 
consequence is any revelation from the L ne! ind- e rb espec in ever; instance of natural birth. But there is 
nee í ' 


himself and his works? We e 
all knowledge on the s isata ed A* 


“we remain in the form nor ca 


Ai 


of man,” here or hereafter, 


velopment of his faculties, 
to Giation of the trutb. 


7 


3 


i 4 ae aa 7 e 


sts nana 


1 


P oo 


1 such a position. Min or the immortal germ of 


en ie 


0 eing, and man becomes a physical and a 
al The spirit een 

4 ush of worlds, and lives forever. Nowi 
the popular sense, in the origin of mind, 

} otr asition of t Pr” toa“ ) ual 


die have learned out! we have discovered all Nature's laws 
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a ee 
in fact, comprehends but very little of the philosophy of Nature, 
or of Spirit. In the resurrection of man, a wondrous law 18 
brought into operation—a law co-existent with the being of z 
Jehovah, and to his perception, established upon a true and | must continue to doubt until we obtain more light. 


—ͤͤ—r —-—— ie 

things, and hold fast that which is good.” We frankly say that 
we have found much apparent truth in this Revelation and 
much apparent vagary. It may all he true, but we doubt it, and 
That light 


— nO 


philosophic basis. But never will it probably appear fully so to | may yet come—if so, we shall be bound to walk init. How 
finite mortals; though it is somewhat remarkable that Paul, in | the book originated, we at present ask not, inquire not. Suf. 


the 15th chapter of ist Corinthians, took a natural and philoso- 


phic view of the resurrection, in his analogies drawn from the 
planting and reproduction of grain. What this law 1s We know 
not, or where its arcana of forces. Whether it is put into 
operation by the direct agency of God, his agent Jesus Christ— 
or, whether it is an innate, self-moving law or spiritual force, 
we know not, nor need we. Be this as it may, it seems reason- 
able to conclude, that it is a law within the circle of N ature, if 
we include spirit and the laws of spirit in that circle. This view 
may appear ultra and profane, but we cannot help it. Weare 
confident there is no designed profanity in the heart of the 
writer. He is neither a disciple of old or new Seer! He yet 


holds fast to that old-fashioned revelation, the Bible. Our 


motto is, onward—free discussion, and a free judgment! Our 
article is designed as no dit for unbelievers. It is in part de- 
signed to reconcile them to the so-called miracles of the old Re- 
cord by harmonizing them with the divinely established, though 
mysterious law, of the all-pervading God!—laws based in 
diyine, though natural philosophy, with the comprehending in- 
comprehensible! 
Why should the unbeliever oppose the miracles of the Bible 
on the ground that they are opposed to the fixed laws of Na- 
e 7—opposed to the nature of things? Shall puny man, a 
iere worm of the dust, arrogantly exclaim—“It is finished— 


we have fathomed the phenomena of Mind; we have sent forth 
dur lightnings, and in their vivid blaze we have read the hand- 
Writing of the stars; we have penetrated to the very core of all 


fice us to say, we are not prepared to denounce its author as an 
impostor until we learn more. ; 

We have read several reviews, so called, of the work—sting. 
| ing, sweeping,cut-and-slash reviews—and to read them one would 
suppose the book was ten-fold more vapid and trashy than the 
Koran! 1 always have suspicions of such reviewers who wrest 
a paragraph here, and a half one there, and belaboring them 
that they may worry and devour each other. It is an easy mat- 
| ter to find fault with this book or any other, but quite another 
| thing to calmly and scientifically dissect'it. Take the Old Tes. 
tament for instance. It is not a very hard matter for a shrewd 
infidel to turn much of it into absolute ridicule; so much % 
that the uninstructed would be in a fair way soon to become in- 
fidels also. This would be done by picking out a flaw here, an 
apparent discrepancy there, and a real contradiction in another 
place, and disregarding all rules of exegetical interpretations. 

A word and we have done. I will denounce no man às 40 in- 
fidel until I positively know him to be such. I will call no man 
| hard names, though he be infidel or Christian. If he is in er- 
| ror, I would by yoice and efforts of kindness, and the calm power 
of Truth, try to win him back to the Gospel of Christ and the 
paths of Wisdom. We are all frail, erring mortals. None of 
us should be over-confident of infallibility in moral goodness, or 


| religious dogmas. No man should say he has learned all, and 
j | that there is nought beyond him. Onward—onward—let our 


motto be, in the power of Truth and in the baptism of Love! 
Truth is Truth, whether found with Christian, Infidel, Jew or 


| Pagan. 


truth, and all mystery! we have scanned all laws in the uni- 
verse of God, and none of them can raise the dead, or crown 


i LABOR. 
man with immortality |” 


Presumptuous man! What is this Nature whose hight and 


E pervading forces ! 
up this great Nature as thou callest her, which run from atom 
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whose full arcana of secrets, you boast of having explo- 
d the very pulsations of whose awful laws you seem so well 
understand? “Hast thou,” asks an eloquent writer, “as- 
ended step by step the mystic gradation that rises from the 
asoria, million fold in one little drop, up to yonder burning 
ars!” And yet onward, and onward, to the blazing center of 
e Universe, the throne of God, or the radiating focus of all- 
Knowest thou the thousand links that make 


Tuere is a nobleness, a grandeur, yea, I may say, a divinity 
in labor which has been overlooked, or not fully comprehended- 
What is labor but a part of the immortal mind—or rather, 
what is it but the embodiment of the mind’s thought, which ig 
immortal as mind itself? There was a time when nought but 
chaos and darkness reigned through the eternal vault, which is 
now beautified by numerous worlds, and lighted up by ten 
thousand dazzling suns. That mysterious, glorious sun of ours, 
With its ocean of flame, dispensing every where light and heat, 
existed, as you now behold it, in the mind of the Eternal One, 
before it took its position in the heavens where it is seen. 
Mercury, the daring thing! which seems to play into the very 
eye of the sun: Venus, the beautiful Venus: Mars, the fery 
god: Jupiter, with his broad belts lining his surface: and Sa- 
turn, with his beautiful rings: all wheeling their rapid course 
around their common center, are the labor of God, and the 
embodiment of his thoughts! In these, which seem only the 
indices to worlds more grand, and systems more sublime, you 
behold the thoughts of the Almighty. He has written in this 
magnificent scroll, which is unrolled from zenith to horizon, 
the thoughts which have passed through his mind from eternity. 
He has registered them all there, by the labor of his own hands. 
Read them, O, man! in that glowing record of the sky, and 
learn therefrom the divinity of labor. 

Man was a beautiful image, first formed in the mind of God; 
and according to this image, which was as perfect as infinite 
wisdom could form, was man afterward made. The image be- 
came a living man, possessed of a rational soul. Hence is man 
the offspring of God. And since he is the offspring of God, 
capable of thinking, and of embodying those thoughts in the 
labor of his hands, that labor loses none of its divinity. If the 
Father’s works be divine, so also is the son’s when made in 
imitation of the Father’s. In both is the embodiment of mind 
or thought. The one, infinite, of course—and the other, but 
m little less than infinite. — 
all] Falls VILAcB, Ct. 


up to Creator? Darest thou assert what laws there are, what 
there are not, and what is the power of their forces? Thou 
knowest a law; true, but that law may be within a law! 
“ Knowest thou what forces lie beyond this curtain of mystery ?” 
Forces there may be there, that await the “wreck of matter 
and the crush of worlds,” before God bids them leap forth and 
create “new Heaveng and a new Earth.” I say this may be so. 
There may be forces there, proud unbeliever, which act even 
now though witnessed in the ir operations only by the all-seeing 
Eye. Forces that cleave the clay from the spirit-stars,” and 
Which lift the ence of angels! 


. 


n, to protract this ar- 
ut a boundless field 
y opened before us. 
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T HE UNIVERCŒLUM Wenne, unless he believes in the Trinity or Polytheism 


Another declares we must exercise faith in original sin, heredi- 


AND | tary depravity, and endless misery. And another still, mhe 

SPIRITUAL PHILOSOP HER. | professes the widest charity, declares that we must believe in all 
neat — — baat vedas Lont the miracles as related in the Old and New Testament! I must 
8. B. BRITTAN, EDITOR. remain then unfellowshiped. I cannot, to please these men, 


aS Ee k r 2 eee | come into the war against reason. I cannot travel back into 
NEM! ORK, SATURDAY i JANUARY 8, 1848, darkness to meet them on the spot where I left them years ago- 


——— 


— rn] If they will come along, I will take them by the hand. Their 
THE CHURCH AND REFORM. | fellowship where they now are, I count of little worth. it 
f sae ; ; ., | could not advance much the cause of truth and humanity. “Ta 
Te accomplish any thing in the way of reforming the evils in word of reconciliation” is not yet committed unto them. 
— * Reformer W — ect ideas not only ofthe evils | They are not prepared to receive it. Let them tarry in Jeru} 

emselves, but also of their cause or origin. Without this | salem, till they be endowed with understanding. And if they 


knowledge, all his efforts will be unavailing, however pure may | choose to be dragged along at the heels of reformation, we sure- 
be his motives, or mighty his exertions. Many a noble and jy will not quarrel with them nt of that choice. 
philanthropie enterprise has failed entirely for the want of this Rakibe church lai — Ref - 
knowledge. . Among these, we may just] kon th ide church: calms) to havoisccomplished 3 grest Actor 
. — 5 eee reform | In what then does it consist? In matters merely of faith and 
Which the Christian. Church for ages has been laboring to ac- | forms! and of little benefit has it been to the world. Nay, 
complished. The object has been the amelioration from sin and | the controversies growing out of this subject, have destroyed the 
orm? moral evil. She has brought to this Work, men of giant | peace of thousands, divided families, involved whole nations in 
intellects and pure hearts, who have grown old in her service, | war, and “ rolled garments in blood!” This is not the kind of 
and died without any convincing evidence that the end for | reformation that will purify the fountains of social life, and 
which they bad toiled was any nearer than when they com- turn weeping and mourning into joy. All social evils originate 
Still the Church has toiled on, abating nothing of from physical causes, not from spiritual. Therefore faith can 
though aie that the longed- for goal is as far dis- never remove them. Something else is needed—worzs. And 
has been the cause of her failure | yet J would that every man might have faith— trug faith. God 
not been the true one. It das been too has written his name and character in his own eternal zoog, 
1 but the moiety of humanity. And her and every man can read and understand for himself, and ask no 
inly adapted to this idea. It has been an | priest to interpret for him. So has He enstamped immortality 
refor thering one here and another | upon the soul, and men feel that they must live forever. No 
* en the world, and uniting them to | altars that bleed with victims, or smoke with incense—no forms, 
oe AR _here is one * of her | rites, or ceremonies are required to deepen this faith in the 
$ eu living child” if she would | human heart. It springs up spontaneously there, and glows as 
any lines of distinction if man increases in wisdom, ripening into full beauty as the lamp 
_ pee ages er ag “The | of life goes out. G. 3. 
bee | Le 
N ae which have circum gp NO FATHER TO LOVE, SERVE, OR TRUST.” 
erself has erected them. Let her 
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Svom is the language of Rev. I. D. WiLiamsos, in refer- 

a» tee ence to the views of the remarkable book of A.J. Davs. “No 
are is, she has misjudged the true | Father to love and serve—nothing but a‘ Great Positive Mind!” 
— inherent — It is certainly a matter of deep sorrow, that no enlightened 
ly depraved, and that he can iews of God, as to his connection with Nature, have as yet 


vine power, and special application of been generally entertained, even by those who have been styled 
e holy spirit. Add to this fact, that she |“ the men of God,”—the teachers of our holy religion. We 
on. change here, absolutely essential | cannot speak in indignation, so much as in sorrow and pity that 
and we shall readily see to what end all a blinding power of superstition, equal to any heathen thraldom, 
Are - Itis the conversion of souls, with is yet down upon us in great darkness, obscuring the fairest 

afety. And to secure these ends, she has | forms of religion, and discouraging every effort to lift this incu- 
7 S asies, prayers to the Virgin, bas from the reason and the heart’ What idea, then, can Bro 
acted meetings bible societies, tract Wizz:4usox entertain of a Father? Does he suppose that 
3, creeds, ete. These are her means God our Father is as separate from his creatures, as a human 
is of reform. parent is from bis children? No, he is too intelligent to con- 


2 iso is the most essential part of the jecture it: Then he must suppose him to be a Spirit connected 
A ng in societ Oh! humanity weeps in view of this in a more intimate manner. And will he even suppose this 
a zeal, and time, and labor which have thus been to de as separate from Nature and men, as the fabled 


itall | Devil whom he is sə eloquent in denying? No! What, then, 
itions of must be his idea of God as a Father 
7 ve | tHe ; ewe as hig offspr rand whois over them. or 
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neiveled by the “The pay wight will hi at 
uly then ahy | wedkly bills will he rendered for work to 7 
and controling | will make no difference e in Whe fit wadu: afiar w 
Power, Awd | thi week will commence on Matarday morning si 
the a better Divinity, in dug | lowing Vriday wight ; 
„ oo | af his work, being volition! and connected will „ Orhan 
MENT OF LABOR, “Odd Vellows, ko, renders it necousury tiat hie ohio aan 
kant na private na Dee T, t persone not eine 
* 5 people, sro in the habit of glorifying our the 41. mined nat te ee to vidt, Pane Aa á 
of our liberty and imile pe indeng, and exuli any of the hamili, can da so by applying in thi Hue. 
ty over all other people, as a nition of | whan the person required will he sens for * 
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We possosa? t J % he four merits of the cass, na a personal affair, we are not here gn 
i We have been dazzled hy briliant | We reynrd — the spirit (of Aictation) which evidently 
W N daroor, and ave waht not prompted and por 774 it, and à ingle fact it Ales lunes, to which 


+ We gon fou individual free-| we invite attention with the view of bearing out the truth of 
personal independence with Na | the preceding remarks 
eee lad with National | The fact to which we refer is such a common, self-evident 
only the ation, and overlook the fact, that it le not obmerved, people do not see it; ‘ond yet it fz 
f the one ie obscured and logt inthe profoundly significant, It is this: the workingtwen are called 
4 r HANDS, £E They are not mhole men, with Heul and 
of many iustrations, which would Ionarts, they are only “ hands The coul, the pater ted pirit 
a peido ns n psople, hub we shall gite only | | and Cod- like nature of me an, is not recog nized, hut only the body 
lmay between the ideal we cherish and | the implement of brute labor, A laborer is not a Man, be 
., nothing but a “hand!” We is only port of a man, and that the 
and bonat of our Vroedom and In- animal part, Hence he is to be treated ae an animal, to toil for 
. * i tho . and Indopendenoe 1 mister and be thankful for an animal exietenes What dow 


. t with. ty differ. it matter whether the working man ean think and feel when he 
defined, We do not is needed merely ue th 4i hand 770 


GE the mass of the people, Does not this single fact preach volumes? Does it not show 
gen, Wo t moon this the abasement of Labor, and the contempt with which the 
— 4 The working-man is trented? Does it not make us ashamed of at 
nt! No! tering hollow Cries of Freedom and Independence to the pe ople, 
nip too fre quently in the fue Of such a fact as this, amall as it ia in iteolf 7 
stor! * 8 who, like all Printers us u class are, perhaps, above the grent body of the 
ee Nhat if they no longer | fellow working-ten in the soale of intelligence and social posi 
Wi on their necks the tion, but they are passive under the treatment which regards 
thrall of Cedric,” do | them only a» fragments of Men, as tools and implements merely 
5 * 50 er above them 7 “hando” to labor for a master who has the Capital and the w 
pm r to, employ them. They do not feel the degradation of such s 
cognomen, and use it themselyes without shame 
The Card we have quoted from complains of the injustices 
reduction of Wages which Capital has dictated to Labor 
it is silent about the “insult ” to the Man, the indignity put upon 
Humanity, It even adopts the term of contempt, and usss i 
without any apparent consciousness of abasement, exhibiting 8 
mental blindness and insensibility, which afford unerring testi 
mony of a degraded condition 
Hut Printers wre not the only claws of wor kmen who are rank 
ed in the scalo of human existence ns “hands” The fact 
universal, and not individual or isolated, All deger eee of 
laborers, male and female, are designated ag “hands.” If one 
can forgot for a moment the outrage upon human nature which 
J by the ie inflicted by this opprobrious appellation, much amuseme mt 
a w forall tho | ma be derived from reading the adverti ements of Wants in 
r them for | which it is used with the most heartless unconcer® and obtuse 
le ness, Inthe newspapers will be found h undreds of advertise. 
ta wanting “Vest handa,” “Handa for n Whaling Voyages 
mda for a Powder Mill,’ do, tec, all showing the p= 
stig of the abasement and depender — oof the wens 2 
A mind disposed to view thin fact in the light of i — 70 
vophy could — from it a world of beautiful und ins 
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— The „ Hand is the notni ‘Symbol of Industry sad 
Labor, and as such is appropriately applied to the emblazonment 
of the banners of the Trades, as we observe in their festive pro- 
sessions, And, analogically, through an instinctive perception 
of fitness, it is applied to the Working-Man and Woman. The | 
Laborer is the representative of Industry, and as such must be 
its perfect type ; the name which designates him is of necessity | 
symbolic of the condition of Industry. Now, what is the con- | 
dition of Industry? Industry isin a rude and brutal state, ut- | 
terly devoid of elevation and refinement. The Hand of * i 
is divoreed fr om the Soul; the heart and the head do not act in 
fraternal communion with the hand; the affections have no 
place in the work-shop. The Laborer therefore does not repre- | 
sent the heart or the head, and by a natural law of correspond- | 
nce which governs all things he can be and is only a Hand. | 
But the time is coming hen Labor will assume its true rank, 
when it will be honored and honorable, and the Head and the 
Heart will rejoice in a union of brotherhood with the Hand. 
The Laborer will be then, and not till then, truly free and in- | 
dependent. He will be Man—a whole Man! 
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WORDS OF SALVATION. | 
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Asin physical science, terms are employed to express the | 
current, not the absolute idea or quality; so in a philosophic | 
religion, words should be significant of some actual, living prin- 
ea Where they are given an arbitrary meaning, which 
was only applicable thousands of years gone by, it is no wonder 
t Nature disowns theology ; or that the latter, to maintain | 
“unnatural” position in the hearts and affections of men, | 
à assume an authority over their capacities of thought; 
on an arbitrary interpretation, which reason can nev- 
Ina natural system, words have no narrow or con- | 
sation; but as the ideas they express, become ex- 
lew enlarged, the old term grows to compre- 
It is here conservatism steps in with 
s, seeking by the authority of an establish- 
s, to fix a limit to progressive theories, and 
ection between natural and revealed re- 


tion 


ae the Catholic doctrine of transmitted author- 
reh, or the Protestant denial of all authority, save 
ic age, is wholly correct, may properly be regard- 
* Aaa to discussion. The probability is, in this. 
tions, that “both are right, and both are wrong,” 
i vit the right of private judgment claimed by 
qnot admit, more than the other, that all Heavenly 
— have been sealed up from all ages but the 
* Even the Apostolic Church cannot be regarded as the 
' ern, obsequiausly to be followed, which the experi- 
r intelligence of after generations micht not improve. 
re have no evidence that the early converts to Christianity 
re unlike other men; while we do discover from the frag- 
s of their history, that the Gospel exerted but a partial in- 
y o upon their character or opinions. If by Christianity 
i — the religion of Jesus, then the time its corruptions 
cCeommenced was when it ceased to be spoken and lived by a 
the cause being the weakness and ignorance of the hums 
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mind. Notwithstanding the teachings of their master, 


ciples appear to have formed very imperfect 

me nature and extent of the Gospel work; and to have cr 
ned its blessings to those under the Law, who > had 20 

with its forms and ceremonies ; so that they € 
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they had respective — and — — which led them to 
suppose that God could not be approached without sacrifice, or 
formality ; and that such as did not approach him in the given 
manner, could not be his servants. or the object of his regard, 
but, on the other hand, were subject to his wrath, and all the 
toistoxtuies and sufferings dreaded by superstitious minds ; and 
Salvation to them was an escape from these. In conversation 
with such, the Apostles may have spoken of salvation as ef- 
| fecting this result, when, in fact, it only effects their view of 
things, giving them that peace in believing which they antici- 
| pated for believing, and saving them from the fear, when they 
expected to be saved from its objects. 

A less objectionable use is that which makes it te save from 
sin; but this does not necessarily embrace its whole present im- 
port, for it now is employed to express not only what is involved 
in a return and reformation from vice; but the whole work of 
the Divine Spirit, in the instruction and advaneement of man- 
kind—more than a restoration to primative innocency and enjoy- 
ment—the continued improvement in knowledge and the perfect- 
ing all our powers of living and of loving. Terms generally ad- 
mit of extended significations to keep pace with the advance of 
the human mind Thus, “via lacte, once conveyed no morethan 
the idea of a dim, hazy light. of milk-white luster, spread abroad 
upon the face of Heaven. Then it came to signify an associa- 
tion of numerous clusters of undefined stars. But know it ex- 
presses that immeasurable “circle of suns,” in which our sun with 
all its system, is but an insignificant and scarcely discernible 
point. 

The jailer, terrified by the earthquake, and laboring under 
the apprehension that he had rendered himself obnoxious to the 
God of the Christians, and had nothing but destruction to antici- 
| pate, cries out“ What shall I do to be saved!“ But it may be 
inferred that he found this expression to embrace much more 
than in this moment of excitement, he had desired or conceived 
When adhering to the conceptions of a special salvation from a 
contemplated state of forced wretchedness, he might, in seeking 
safety, come to a proper conception of the impartial, benevolent 
and unfailing tendencies of Nature; and then, this term, 
from signifying security against the wrath of a vengeful Deity; 
or the pains of an imaginary fiery gulf, becomes expressive of 
all the happiness and Knowledge now enjoyed. Cornelius, 
thirsting for a fuller knowledge of that God he had sought to 
worship through types and shadows ; and deeper inspirations of 
spiritual life, for which he had discovered a prophetic desire 
within, asks what he shall do; and is referred to Peter, who, 
instructed by the Heavenly vision, finds in the disposition and 
desire, the solution to the mystery, and exclaims—“ I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons; but in every nation, 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of him” He was told words of salvation. He had expe- 
rienced a reformation morally, but was somewhat in doubt 
theoretically, and desired a fuller revelation of God’s char- 
acter, a purer and more spiritual communion than he yet 
knew. And it may not be amiss to speak now of this term as 
twofold in its application, to accommodate it to the conceptions 
of those in different circumstances, while in Nature there is but 
——— all things being of God, and working together to 
e the eternal and immutable purposes of his love. 
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great reforming power in the universe, which cam reach the this aye 22 it have thie ume n. hyp nda, 1 
lowliest and mont degraded And it is this fall Confidence in g gu n even be repeated, Whether thia syor aud op, 
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 Unmasticated and undigested food, and any thing that compress 


ol the beautiful evidences of civilization is cleanliness; where 


the fit soon modifies and disappears, tut if irritation ond 5 
verishnesa continue, it may he several daya before the te 
completely removed., The milder form of asuma Js repre 

in slight difficulty of breathing When ascending a WII or figh 
of stairs, or in doing any thing Which increnges the reapir — 
procem—the expanding and Contracting motiong of the lung, 
and thorax, 

III. Tun Reoimen—-Wholesome nir and unfatiguing zer 
cise are highly essential. The body must be warmly clothed 
and a healthy temperature and perspiration must be preserved 
every where. All food, let it be remem here, must be well pres 
pared, well masticnted and gugeeptible of ready digestion, It 
should be firm, nourishing and generally free from AOAO, 
galt, irritants, and especially fromevery thing Which is coleulated 
to accumulate wind in the stomach, or serum in the lunge, op 
cange unnatural movements of their actuating forces und con, 
stituents In consequence of the incomplete performance of the 
respiratory functions, the blood is angufficiently oxy gemized, and 
the patient is chilled and uncomfortable in keen, cold atmo 
phere, or where the air is heavy, irapure and oppressive. Study 
wel), therefore, the causes which distarh the vital temperature, 
and occasion discord in the organization, that they may be re 
moved 

IV. Tux Cvne—Emetics are important agents in relieving 
the paroxysm, and are gometimes necessary to the preservation 
of the patients life. The best emetice are lobelia, blood-rovt, 
ipecacuanha, and mandrake. These should be employed jadi- 
clously when the fit commences. Also, place the fect in warm 
water, and lay warm plasters and fomentations on the chest. 
One may be placed on the spine with profit; and the patient 
may, after bathing his feet in warm water and employing am 
emetic or mild elyster, be placed, with head elevated, in bed. 
The most simple treatment will accomplish more good in this 
disease, than the complicated practice generally adopted. This 
easy and familiar mode is most effectual and salutary in arrest- 
ing and curing spasmodic or convulsive asthma; but the con 
tinuous difficult breathing, with which some are for years 
afflicted, can be relieved only by a correspondingly persevering 
treatment. For zuch, and for those who are periodically st- 
tacked, | would recommend the following prescriptions: Prickly 
ash, barberry, and wild-cherry barks, of each six ounces; wild 
turnip, valerian, lobelia and carbonate of iron, pulverized, half- 
an-ounce each; put these together, and add two quarts of good 
brandy. The whole should infuse ten days, and thereafter a 
tea-spoonful may be taken every morning and night, in cold 
water. 

Another medicine is good: Blood-root, mandrake, Jobelia, 
gamboge, gum-kino, carbonate of iron, of each half a drachm ; 
these ingredients must be finely pulverized, and mixed to a 
proper consistency for pills by Venice turpentine: make the 
pills four grains each, and take one every night for two weeks ; 
then one every morning and night till they are exhausted. 

Another: Oils of cajaput, amber, and thyme, and laudanum, 
of each one ounce; alcohol and brandy, of each one pint: shake 
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ASTHMA—ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
BY A. J. DAVIS, 
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Among the Various diseases which develop themselves in the 
human chest, Au is considered one of the most distressing, 
There are numerous degrees of intensity in the manifestations 
of this disease, but its uniform phenomena Warrant the simple 
Gaesifications which pathological physiologists have adopted; 
viz. the moist and dry, the continuous and periodical, 

J. Tur Cast TO disturbing influences and causes of 
which consumption is often the result, sometimes terminate at a 
certain point, or change their mode of action, and ultimate in 
the spasmodic affection, termed asthma, Indeed, the causes of 
the two diseases are identical, but the diseases themselves are 
dissimilar ; because dyspnoea, or difficult breathing, is itself a 
cause of lung-consumption, The beginning causay are pre-dis- 
position, accidental or artificial compression of the chest, sleep- 
ing in places lower than the surface of the earth, where car- 
Donio acid gas accumulates in too great abundance for the lungs ; 
— to the penetrating atmosphere of cold, bleak moun- 

countries, or to damp, chilly, miagmatic regions. If the 
muscular or cellular tissues of the lungs have been inflamed, 
and their component particles are made to move with increased 
motion, then asthma may be developed. 

The secondary causes are the existence of d: opeical secretions 
in the air-cells, easterly Winds, fogs, damp feet, continued colds, 


es the chest and obstructs the process of respiration, and the 
regular circulation of the blood. 

The pincipal causes are easily recognized, and, inasmuch as 
every individual fs liable, more ot less, to this painful disease, 
means should bë instituted to remove those causes, and to pre- 
vent them. There are individuals who, because of unfavora- 
ble circumstances, are compelled to breathe the mephitic vapors: 
of densely populated or marshy localities, and suffer days and 
nights with this disease, unheeded and unassisted by society. 
I cannot but feel that society neglects her legitimate children, 
when such deplorable instances are presented to my mind. One 


ite opposite is visible, the conclasiom ig reasonable that civiliza- 
tion appears to exist only because barbarism has assumed its 
livery. By removing the principal causes of disease which are 
ignorance and bad conditions, society would be strengthened 


ent conception, jè , 
Asthma is only one of those innamerable diseases that pro- 
duce discord and perpetually generate evil among the members 
of soviety—and, although it is seldom attended by fatal conse- 
quences the germ of more formidable and unconquerable mala- 


dies is often bosomed in ite producing causes. Remove these, | this preparation well, and bathe the chest, lightly, every night. 
and g wee evilis wit be prevented, ibe The patient will keep constantly in memory that he must not 
ang * adn s ig indicated by expecto- Þe exposed tø piercing winds, confined air, or unwholesome 


y by a deep spas j with no expec- 
„ The former distinguishes the periodi- 
i tinuon asthma, The paroxysm is 


vapors; that exercise is to be daily increased or decrensed, as 
experience proves necessary ; and that the regimen is the pri- 
mary step toward a cure. By sufficient precaution in the com- 
mencement of this disease, greater and moré disastrous com- 
plaints may be prevented ; but if it is allowed to advance, it will 
implicate the general system, prostrate its forces, and terminate 
in disorganization. The pathological anatomy of this simple 
functual disturbance, is understood, to some extent, by every 
person, and, therefore, doos not demand that’ particular de- 
scription which others require, because of their complication 
and removal from general observation, A disclosure of the 
causes ig deemed sufficient to suggest the appropriate remedies 
tor the asthma; and the most superficial understanding of the 
Ny principles of anatomy, and of the respiratory functions, will en- 
usually wit, able the individual to avoid those direful influences which dis- 

prous, Th suf- | turb or destroy that comfort of body and elevation of mind 

are copious,| which we all seek to possess and enjoy. 
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BY ©. D. D. STUART. 


O rob, Who art the fountain and the term 
Of that, which men have called the Universe; 
Whose breath, from chaos like a living germ, 
Confusion, void and darkness did disperse; 
Thou, who uprolled’st the-suns, and spread the stars 
Like sentinels in heaven--and broke the bars 
Of that mysterious and unfathomed night . 
Which hung upon Creation’s eyelids, till Thy light 
Proclaimed the dawn! and woke along the sky, 
` The stars and angels in one symphony, 
Thou art the true and holy—Thou alone 
Movest the suns in fix’d unalter’d course, 
And moons and stars—and with Almighty force 
Upholdest all, from thine own glorious throne! 


— 


THE HURON WIDOW’S FAREWELL. 


“Jr a Huron woman dream thrice of her deceased husband, she 
` believes that he requires her presence in the “land of souls, „ and 
lately obeys the summons by a voluntary death, commonly 
en a dose of poison.“ 

- {Old New York Magazine. 


ot! Wwe have met! have seen him now, 
n 

A land of dreams, 
e 


e heard his call 
ht Y must leave ye all; 
athe hut of my sire, 
e xound our council fire; 
i h, Which methinks never wore 
— before. 
at ae, my warrior’s son ; j 
for ever, unconscious one; 
my boy? for the last time thou 
a parent's now ; 
on my grave at eve, nor know 
hich most loved thee lies moldering below. 


ares to bear, a proud fame to be won, 

ath of a sire to avenge, like xis son; 

y name be the dread of our foeman’s ear, * 
a race that are strangers to fear! 

all not hear with a mother's joy * hae 

on the war-path, my Huron boy! - 4 

oh my sire! must another bring i 

Tux drink at eve from the erystal spring; © . 

1 the hand of a daughter guide a 

5 light canoe o'er the clear blue tide, 4 « 

oe . the choral throng, ee, 
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Yet my smile at thy waking must cheer thee no more, 
Nor my song when thy daily toils are o’er; 

There is none, oh my mother! I leave the none, 

To sooth thee in sorrow, when I am gone; 

But the summons hath come, and I must depart, 
Though unsolaced I leave thee to anguish of heart. 


Yet lament not, my mother! our soul shall greet 

In that land where the dead and the living meet, 

Where the friends we have wept come around onee more, 
With the smiles which their living features wore, 

Oft my spirit shall come, by the calm moonbeams, 

To gladden thy soul in the “ land of dreams.” 


But farewell! for I hear the rejoicing sounds 

That come from the “ happy hunting-grounds ; 

And the voice of my husband hath met mine ear, 

Yet I still am a faint-hearted lingerer here; 

Farewell! fare ye well! I have heard his call— 

Son! mother! and sire! I must leave ye all! 2, 8. 
[Knickerbocker Magazine. 
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Miscellaneous Department. 


EXCERPTA. 


———— 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE UNINERCELUM, 
BY MIGNON, 


Ix moral as in political ordinances, unity is perfection: ap- 
proaching unity, is progressing to happiness which is not other 
than repose in virtue. Our passions, enemies of a thousand 
divers forms, cease not to withdraw us from unity: they sepa- 

rate the will from the wisdom; divide the soul from the body; 

they provoke within us, insurrections, revolts and combats. 
God, in whom is resolved all perfection, forms the only center 
toward which we can gravitate to escape from the multiplicity 
of unregulated desires, as in times of revolution to escape from 
anarchy men sometimes take refuge in monarchical principles. 
Thus are accomplished the words of wisdom: “Every kingdom 
divided against itself shall fall.” 


Tuat soul, you say, is insensible, for it has as yet given no 
signs of life; say then, also, that echo is mute, because no voice 
has come to awaken it. 


One of the greatest charms of mystery, is the infinite of which 


it seems a kind of revelation: thus, perhaps, is explained the 


powerful and hidden attraction which some persons possess. 
Their heart, their soul, exceed the ordinary limits ; their ideas, 
their sentiments, have not the common measure. 


ILrusioxs are like the lightning which flashes in darkness. 
If the light but glimmers and goes out, the happiness which the 
illusion promised, bar ig ; if the light is prolonged, the 
storm i is not far off. 


X A nogre and sensitive spiritis conscious of its weaknesses: and 
in its grief for them, and struggles to overcome, is great. An 
soul is ignorant of, and rests in its imperfections. Bet- 

is light with suffering, 3 se alee in darkness. 


the truths presented one may not, perhaps, per- 
ee ee the isposition of the soul, 
; the mind is not prepared ; a single 
ni ety wait. God has not yet 


—— the more it partakes 
: s less ineonstancy ; it removes from 


n * n God, the 


7 K landscape: they 8 
in face of the spirit eternally 


ANDERSEN. 


a ebuple eher, Who called themselves first- 
n their apppearance in the imperial town 
i * reti that they were able to weave the 
i siny k oh ‘not only the colors and the pattern were 
p that the clothes made of such stuffs 
property of remaining invisible to him 
eme he held, or was extremely silly. 
sth must be!” thought the Emperor: 
piney could directly find out what people 
not equal to their office; and besides, I 
Hinge h the clever from the stupid. By 
of this stuff made directly for me!” 
sums of money to be given to the two 


ope 


THE UNIVERC@LUM, — 


not see, and told the two swindlers how pleased he werde 
such beautiful colors, and such charming pattems « Pek 
your majesty,” said he to the Emperor on his return, & the t 
which the weavers are making, is extraordinarily fine» hi 

It was the talk of the whole town. 

The Emperor could no longer restrain his curiosity to 
this costly stuff; so, accompanied by a chosen train of courtie, 
among whom were the two trusty men who had so admired f, t 
work, off he went to the two cunning cheats. As goon as the 
heard of the Emperor’s approach they began working wit, 
diligence, although there was still not a single thread on th 
loom. 

“Ts it not magnificent?“ said the two officers of the cro 
who had been there before. “Will your majesty only look: 
What a charming pattern! What beautiful colors!” said they 
pointing to the empty frames, for they thought the others realy 
could see the stuff. 


ey might set to work immediately. 

l two looms, and did as if they worked very 
in reality they had got nothing on the loom. 
anded the finest silk, and gold thread, put it 
n pockets, and worked away at the 8 loom 
it might. 


„What's the meaning of this?“ said the Emperor to himsejy 
“I see nothing! Am J a simpleton? I not fit to be Emperor 
Oh,” he cried aloud, “charming! The stuff is really charming, 
I approve of it highly ;” and he smiled graciously, and examing 
the empty looms minutely. And the whole suite strained the, 
eyes and cried “ Beautiful!” and counseled his Majesty to hay 
new robes made out of this magnificent stuff for the grand pr. 
cession that was about to take place. And so it was ordered. 

The day on which the procession was to take place, the tw 
men brought the Emperor’s new suit to the palace; they held 
up their arms as though they had something in their hands, and 
said, “ Here are your Majesty’s knee-breeches ; here is the coat 
and here the mantle. The whole suit is as light as a cobweb; 
and when one is dressed, one would almost fancy one had noth- 
ing on; but that is just the beauty of this stuff!“ 

„Of course! said all the courtiers, although not a single one 
of them could see any thing of the clothes. 

„Will your imperial Majesty most graciously be pleased ts 
undress? We will then try on the new things before the glass.” 

The Emperor allowed himself to be undressed, and then the 
two cheats did exactly as if each one helped him on with an ar- 
ticle of dress, while his Majesty turned himself round on all 
sides before the mirror. 

„The canopy which is to be borne above your Majesty in the 
| procession, is in readiness without,” announced the chief mas- 
ter of the ceremonies. 

Lam quite ready,” replied the Emperor, turning round ono: 


had paid. + the Emperor one day to himself; but he 
ALT AS! when he remembered that a silly fel- 

1 for his office, would not be able to sce the 
he thought, as far as regarded himself, there 
teve pet a he preferred sending some one 
tel e of the two weavers, and how they 

ore Toii himself; for every body in the 
i pst the wonderful property that this stuff 


y y worthy old minister,” said the Emperor at 
; 5 “he will be able to say how the 
ter than anybody“ 

y old minister went to the room where the 

e working away with all their might and 

me!” 3 the old man, opening his eyes 

Wh: 1 can't see the least thing what- 
00 care not to say So. 

empty frame, asked him most 

at beauty. And the poor 

id could see nothing whatever. 


n I, then, really a sim- 
. knows it. I not 


: s still working — at 
the stuff pleases you or not.” 
is admirable !” said the 
his spectacles. “This pat- 
ey shall not fail to tell the 
y 
ore money, and silk, and 

all that was given Wem 
ed to work vith apparent 


se another officer to see 
he feared like the other; he 

as there was nothing there, 
e stuff not please you 
the men, making the 
adid colors and pat- 


— — 3 
my my lucrative office— 
0 . even suspect 


that he could 


more before the looking-glass. 


So the Emperor walked on, under the high eanopy, through 


the streets of the metropolis, and all the people in the streets 
and at the windows cried out, 
ror’s new dress is !” 
cheat himself into the belief that he saw the Emperor's ner 


“Oh, how beautiful the Empe 
In short, there was nobody but wished to 


clothes. 

“ But he has nothing on!” said a little child. 

And then all the people cried out, “ He has nothing on!” 

But the Emperor and the courtiers—they retained thei 
seeming faith, and walked on with great dignity to the close ù 
the procession. 


In the soul possessed of true sensibility, the desires and èr 
— of vanity are, little by little, A 
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